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ABSTEACT ' , . 

- Ihe autKor lists the pros and cons of behatioral 

objectives and of accountability systems requiring an 
objectives-based curriculum before presenting some brief notes on the 
controversy surrounding objectives-based instruction and describing 
the use of- behavioral objebtives ita certain states. % gpiciliJjSss with 
nine recommendations concerning the. use and developi<i|t of b^avioral 
objectives in Hew Jersey^ tlR^) 
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Irhe Use and Abuse of Objectives in Certain State Accountabilitg Programs 
' . A Background Paper ^ . ^ 

J. Bobert Hanson 

■■■■.■■> ■■'-^■"v ■ \ ■ 

Introduction:/ * 

Those, persons and agencies attacking the use of behavioral objectives in 
^ ■ \- ■ ■ * ■ " 

public education'^generally do so in light of fully justified criticisms of such . 

objectives construction as is improperly conceived/ or inadequately prepared. - 

Such a critical stance may in many cases be an' advocate position. In any event 
- ' ' ■ - . \ . ^. 

it is a contribution to the developikent of the tecbnologa. The summarization 

of positions for and against objectives addresses^ however^ positions of a 

^'jnore philosophical nature.' This listing sjbpuld be interpreted on the basis of 

mach of the adversary positions assuming that the objectives tischnolo^y in 

question represented some optimal, expression of tne art. ^ 
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Pros • 

1. Without objectives there is no way 
to identify a coriMnon core of*essen^ . 
tial ^skills for all students. " 

2. Without objeci^yes there is no way 
to demonstrate\he achievement or, 
mastery of predetermined skills. 

3. Without an objectives technology 

" there is no y/ay to dcJnvert broadly 
stated goals into instructional 
segments, procedures or criteria for 
. accomplishment. 

0 

4. Without an objectives technology v 
there is no uriiform way to develop 
performance criteria o^ test items. 

5. Without objectives there are fewer 
ways to communicate with the public 
nbout pupil achievement. 



I. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Cons ' . 

That the use of objectives 
overwhelms the teacher with 
the minutia of instructional 
detail such ^ that cenpral con-- 
cepts are^ obscured.. 

That the use of objectives 
overwhelms the teacher with 
paper work. 

Th^t the number of objectives 
necessary for the implementa'^ 
tion of a complete curriculum 
would make the system unman* 
agehle. / 

That some parents have ex- 
presse4 concern that the in- 
trpdudtion of "behavioral 
objectives" presages behavior 
mpdiJ^catioh. 



U $• OEFARTMENT Of HEALTH. 
EOUCATiON AWCLFARC 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE Of 
EOUCATION 

THlG DOCUWrNT HAS BCCN HLPRb ' 
DUCLO EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 

T^E pImson or organization OKIGIN 

ATINGIT POtNTSOP VirWOR OPINIONS 
STATED DOTiOT NECESSARILY REPRE 
SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EOUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 



. Ithout objectives (of many types) 
4^xe arc no'^ generally known techno^ 
logi^ir for stipulating' performance 
expectations across all levels of 
professional perjsonnel (e.g. , 
mdministrativef curriculum, -in'^ 
mt^uction^lf as well as learner). . 
^ . 

Without an objectitres'-based system 
there/ are far feifer ways of stan-- 
dardizing school reporting systems. 

Without objectives there is no way 
to determine if all children achieved 
certain minimal/lskills, i.^. / the issue 
is whether Mnfrity children r for example, 
should be expepted to achieve com- 
parably with less disavantaged 
student populations 

Without objectives ibhere^ are far 

fewer mechanisms for^fpcusing on 

the use and interpretations of tost 

data (i^e.f the existence of well > 

conceived and prepared objectives 

makes 'possible the construction 

of v.aiid arid reliable test items) . 

» ' » , . . . ( 

* • » . . ■ " ■ ^ : ^ 

That the existence of objectives 
in critical content areas focuses 
on outcomes, , not processes, and 
provides the' basis for b6th ^ ' , 
accountability and professional 
self '"improvement m \ 

The utility and validity\of test 
item construction depcnds^on 
approved and predetermined 
statements o£ objectives and 
^ their performance levels. 



5. That there has been^'too 
little congruence between^^^ 
the statement of approved 
goals and the develbpment 
'of objectives for* the 
classroom, i.e., the 
criticism is of low ^ 
validity for the objective's 
relationship to' the larger 
goal. 

6, That the use of objectives 

has been restricted to teachers 
and not applied to other 
levels of personnel, e.^, 
superintendents, principals, 
supervisors , etc . , i^m.t that 
the system of acco't^iwbility 
is being applied unfairly . 



That fisting objective 
sources (banks, computer-- 
access systems, etc.) are 
^largely restricted to low 
level cognitive objectives 
ind largely overlook objec- 
tives in other domains as 
well As objective^ requiring 
Jdgher order thinking skills. 

^hat the use of objectives 
tends to make 'the instruc- 
tional system rigid, i.e., 

* overshadowing tJhe heed 
for flexibility, and failing 
to recognize that there are 
varieties of teaching and 
learning styles. 

That many objectives are so 
detailed and picayune as to 
be ^irrelevant to the larger 
. learning tash^. 



10. That the' construction of 

objectives introduces conten-- 
tiousness over the setting of 
student performance levels, 

. and makes adversaries of the 

partners in the educational 
enterprise. 
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!!• That if and whw objectives 
technoiogy is employed that 
it Jb0 restricted to output 
or product wuasureS/ and 
not instructioJial procedures 
or process type concerns. 

12. That objectives should not 
^ be used unless they are a 

component of a larger woje 
coinprehenslve planning and 
' evaluation system, 

13. That the existence ot large • 
numbers of objectives (regard^ 
less of how well conceived 

or prepared) may tend to en-^ 
courage complacency in instruct 
tion. 

14. . That the ustf of. objectives 

preempts aspects of the 
special relation between the 
, teacher and- student^ the • 
special diagnostic and 
prescriptive task, and that 
' it focuses on the minutiae 

of instruction instead of the 
larger gestalt. 



On M secondary level there are also pros and cons on the implmentation of 
accountability systems requiring an objectives-abased^ curriculum. These are largely 
^gsues oi representation in the objectives construction process and are critical 
concerns for the smooth implementation ot any objectives^based system. . 
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Pros 

That broad representation on the 
objectives selection teams pro-^ 
vides for " owner ship^^ of the 
ensuing results 

riaat the local super intenddnt can 

facilitate the development 

of accountability procedures by 

inviting local organizational 

representation as well as 

oonmxnity residents and administrative 

staff (i.n., the issue here is that 

teacher involvement alone is no* 

protection against that avawi if ion that^ 

4 



Cons 

1. That objectives construction 
committees do not fairly 
represent the ttmchers' 

' position (s ) . 

2. That the reasons for using 
objectives' axe not adequately 
explained, i.e., that the need 
for objectives is a fait 
accompli without the involve-^ 
ment of classroom pernumiOl. 



/ 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



the local teachers^ organization was 
^ not represented 

That cx>nstrvfction of the objec^ 
tlves committees can be divided as 
ra/ ^terminal achievements , and 
grmde^level achievements (e.g., 
broad citizen involyjbment could 
be j^esent for the identification^ 
selection or construction of school 
exit level minimal skills, and the 
prof essional community on a 
grade by grade ski ir levels group). ^ 

That committees Jan be selected 
for determinations of where pro^ 
cess as well as product objectives 
may be necessary. 

That the preparation/ selection of 
objectives by particular content 
areas allows for community repre-^ 
sentation on the basis of the 
/entry-level skillsjrequired (i.e., 
as particularly germane to higher 
order and vocationally oriented 
subject matter) . 

That the state seize the initiative 
in proposing a format for the con^ 
Mtruction of objectives , and making 
provision for training. 



3. That the objectives writing 
process is a demanding and 
time consumixig one and that 
teachers should rather be^ 
allowed to select from exist- 
ing and approved banks. / 

4. That If there mus^ be objec'^ 
tiveB that they le restricted 
to product and not process 
statements^ 

5. That such objectives as are - 
selected or prepared not be 
made mandatory before extensive 
field^testing for validity, 
cultural, ethnic^ sexual and 
geographic b±as. 

6. That local teachers not be 
made to produce objectives 
without a state-^approved model 
03f format fpr same. 

V. 

7. That objectives writing /selec- 
tion or evaluation feams not 
include ^representatives of the 

. local community on the basis 
that the task is a professional 
one.. 



some Process N^es on the Controversy • ^ 

■ " If ■ ^ 

Attacking the technology of objectives'-based instruction is a Joore socially 

acceptable way of voicing fear being held accountable. Since accountability, 

per se, is an expression of the public's right-^to^know , and since the weakest link 

in the technology of "instruction is the- statement of objectives, it is the 

objective that is the brunt of the critici'sm of the unworkableness of the aj;- 

count^ability concept. The problem is that to date there is. no alternative to 

the use of some form of pcrfomax}Ge''objectiy6. Certain teachers' organizations 

«r* on xcSord as opposinj the required use of objectives but cannot offer a 

workable substitute. The issue, tJ^n, becomes one of the state recognizing their 

l0gitlmte objections (and there arc many) , and simultaneously involving them 
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representatively in the construction or selection process usim the best of 

existing technology. ' ^ - ; 

r Simultaneously "the technology^ of objectives production, and the objectives- 
banks resources, have matured considerably in thc^last few years such that the 

" ■ ' 'y 
state of the art can, with hare ful implementation, satisfactorily address 

most of tho implementation difficulties. The state of ^rt does not, of 'course, 

address the underlying pklosopMcar issue of piofcssidnalism as conceived 

by a€ least 'ono national teachers' organization. „ ' , 

Consequences of the Use of Boha^^xoral Objectives in Ccr^in Key States 

Some 39 states, as of a recent - survey , h^ve adopted, one system or another 
utilizing objcttivos ai an aspect-of introducing accountability procedures.^ 
Jtany di fferent tctns arc used for 'these basic phenomena but the plot is 
the same. Florida and Texas, for example, use objectives in the math and 
communications areas in grades K-9 as\ way to evaluate teacher performance, a 
la pupil scores in those areas. TldsVlias the advantage of allowing the pupil 
to know how wall all students are- progressing in certain key areas. These 
objectives sets, ^ however, are not tho whole curriculum but only those aspects 
over which demonstrable student achievement is deemed essential. Presently, they 
arc working on objectives in other areas and'at the 10-12 levels. 

California and Colorado discovered that 'tlmj had moved too quickly to 
implement an accountability system heavily dependent on objectives, and as a 
result of rigorous objection have retreated to consider alternatives. 

. Michigan and Florida have probably done more than most other states 
to implement acGountabilittj systems , although Michigan is the only state that 
announces its program as such. - 



Michigan has 22 statc-apptovcd goal^ with ten sets of , objectives , in the 
cognitive arear three sets in the management area, and none for the remaining 
nine goal areas. They followed a process wherein there Wifs I^»rrf public 
involvement in goal setting;' then professional educators (including representa^ 
tives from organizations) converted 13 of the goals into objectives statements. * 
These objectives were then convertcd\$o ass^^sment tests in reading and math. 
They believa that measurement should be restricted to student output, and that 
mny process concerns should rather be included -in a statanent of philosophy. 
They believe that measurements of success must be based on test data fespon'- 
sive to predetermined objectives, and not on multiple "perceptions" of need or 
acccmplijshmcnt. In the dievelopmental stages of testing tthey discovered, as has 
Jiew Jersey, that the districts did not, by and large, know how to make effective 
use of the test data\ « 

IronicaUy, Michigan has, no requirements that ims submit objectives.* The 
state does, of course, 'test against tho minimal but approved objectives 

which are available to the districts. Naturally , \^ichigan' s 'testing program 

■ * - 

is objectives-rofcrenGcd. * "IS 

Finalltt, Michigan having initially involved large numbers of educators 
and having produced myriaa objectives decided that a better approach would 
' have been to prepare an ^approved format for the writing of objectives and tlien 
use more selaativaly appointed aommittees to prej^re and disseminate core 
objectives. They recommended against encouraging districts to prepare their 
own core obj^ectives on the basis that there is not only greaf: redundancy in ^ - 
effort (and the waste that entails), but also that ttx^re was ho way, district- 
to district, to standardize output. 

riorida prepared its objectives through extensive local district (s) 
involvement. One of the first and unusual less^ons learned was that when 
teacHers a;rc a part of the construction process they overproduce^ thus virtually 
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burying the system in micro-objectives. Florida believes that the involvement of 
the public in the preparation of "priority" or core objectives might have been 
a better procedure. They found it difficult to commnicatp to the public the 
essence' of the tdachc^-^prepared objectives. , . . 

/Areas for testing have been limited io datts to reading t writing^ and math. 
Objectiv0f against which assessment items were prepared were approved By a 
committee of 40% educators and €0% consumers. Some 35 representatives, passed 
on t/jG first draft of tiK. priority objectives f and then the listing was 
submitted to all the Florida school advisory committees. Thbse latter committees ^ 
arc prc'domnantlji_/cinposcd of lay people. ' „ 

■ Florida 'believes that a minimal time line for the introduction of an 

■S . " "I , J , 

% K ^ * ■ . 

, accountability system' is three years. The system^ as it now operates is in-its 
fifth year.'' In their 'current efforts they arc .proposing that objectives be 
prepared on a terminal level for grades 10, II,- and 12 with extensive community 
sign-off, and that on the lower levels (grades 3, 5, and 8} with involvement from 
tjfie broader educational -community. Ml their testing activities are limited to 
product or student outcome measures.} - • 

Missouri has taken the route of prescribing goals primarily for tha mastery 
Of "life skills" '.' Testing is largely directed to how well the youngster can 
demonstrate tlnsc skills ncacssqry to succeeding in the world after graduation. 

Oregon has adopted tl)c Florida system of using test data on pupil achievement^ 
jjot so much for teacher evaluation but rather as a system for improving the 
State's management capabilities. 
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Svmmry 

In mny approach to the use of objectives Ncv Jersey is well advised to h^ed 
the Mdvice of other' states. This experience can largely be capsulized in the 

following recommendations: ^ 
' I. The community should be involved in objectives-setting as ^ 
that process reflects terminal skills, and not in the in- 
CTcmeijtal developmental steps » . s 
. 2. That regardless of the method selected for appointing people to . 
' tV comrdttees for the preparation and/or selection of 
objectives that there first be a state-approved format for 

■ 

objf^tivcs construction. / . 

3. That where and when possible the state make provisions for 
needed training in the selection and writing of objectives. 

4. That the preparation and approval of objectives be seen as ^ 
one aspect of the greater need for comprehensive planning. 

5. That whatever oh'jectives emerge from the districts be 
illustrated by examples and sample test items. 

6. That the SEA review said objectives for congruence with 

* ■ , < 

the state's goals. ■■ 

7. That the coversion of approved objectives on the district 

level be closely monitored by the state as they arc converted • ' 
into test items. ' 

8. That if local autonomy surfaces as the key political issue in 
a state that the SEA content itself with whatever terminal 

^' objectives emerge as a result of representative community 

involvement. 

, 4'*' ' 

9. That the state not'recognize any organization as the bargaining 
unit for professional groups, but ratherrthat the loeSl 
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superintendent issue such invitations to cpimittees as he 
sees fit, and that the local bargaining unit(s) be invited 
to send representatives in proportion to their responsibil: 
Ities in the instructional system. 



Postscript 

Data for the writing of this paper was elicited from the following persons 
to whom we express pur approaiatiom * 

Dr. Gordon RsahcTp New Jersey Assessment Program 

Dr. Jack Schmidt, National Assessment Program 

Dr. Cr^nc Walker, Florida Assessment Program 

Dr. Thomas Fiscticr, Michigan^ Assessment Program ^ ■ ^ \ 

Dr. Arthur Olson, Cooperative Accountability Project 

Mr. Stanley Salctt, National rommittcc for Citizens in Education . 

Dr. Bernard McKen^f National Education Association 
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Summary j 

In «hy approach to the use of objectives New Jersey is well advised to heed 
the advice of other states. This experienj? can largely be -Capsulized in the 

i 

following recommendations: / 

1. The community should ,be involv^ in objectives-setting as 
that process reflects terminal skills, and not in the in- 
cremental developmental steps* 

2. That regardless of the iiiethod selected for appointing people to 
' t'he committees for the preparation and/or selection of 

objectives that there first be a state-approved format for 
obj^tives construction. 
' 3. That where and when possible the state make provisions for 
needed training in the selection and writing of objectives. 

4. That the preparation and approval objectives be seen as 
one aspect of the greater need for comprehensive planning. 

5. That whatever objectives emerge from the districts be 

« 

illustrated by examples and sample test items. 

6. That the SEA review said objectives for congruence with 
the state's goals. \ 

7. That the coversion of approved objectives on the district 
level be closely monitored by the state as they ar^ converted 
into test items. / 

8. That if local autonomy surfaces as the k4y political i^sue in 
a state that the SEA content itself with whatever terminal 
objectives emerge as a result of representative community 
involvement. 

9. That the state not recognize any organization as the bargaining 
rxnit for professional groups, but rather, that the local 



superintendent issue such invitations to committees a/s be 
sees fit, and that the local bargaining unit(s) be invited 
to send representatives in proportion to their responsibil- 
ities in the instructional system. *^ 



Postscript 

Data for the writing of this paper'was elicited from the ffl^wing persons 



to whom we express our appreciation: 

{kirdon Ascher, New Jersey Assessment Program 
Dr. Jack Schmidt , National Assessment Program 
Dr. Crane Walker, Florida Assessment Program 
Dr. Thomas Fischer, Michigan Assessment Program 
Dr. Arthur Olson, Cooperative Accountability Project 
Mr. Stanley Salett, National Committee for Citizens^n Education 
Dr. Bernard McKenna, National Education Association/ 
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